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end to the profit of the contractor, Mr. Richardson. By the 
order of the Board-of Supervisors Mr. Gay’s plans were com- 
mitted to Gen. Smith, the engineer on the committee of 
experts whose report we published in our paper of June 2, 
and two others, who were instructed to state what modifiea- 
tions ought to be made in the plans to insure the safe re- 
building of the court-house. Their report, which suggested 
a variety of structural changes, was accepted, and on receipt 
of a proposal from Mr. Richardson to. complete the court- 
house according to the modifications proposed in the report, 
the following resolution was passed by a vote of sixteen to 
six :— 

’ Resolved, That the Court House Building Committee are hereby 
instructed to prepare a contract with William D. Richardson for the 
completion of: the Court House upon the basis of their report to-day 
in such manner as shall seem best to them and their attorney, and 


for the best interest of the county, reporting the same to this Board 
for their consideration as early as possible. 


The proposal submitted by Mr. Richardson was to rebuild 
and complete the structure for $46,000 in addition to his 
contract, which would raise the whole cost of the building 
from $160,000 to $206,000. 





Tue. list of faults which the report of Gen. Smith and his 
committee finds in the construction of the court-house as 
Mr. Gay planned it is certainly a startling one; and if the 
judgment on which it rests carries the weight to which we 
believe it to be entitled, it is a very damaging one. The way 
in which the dome of the main pavilion was to have been 
supported is known to whoever has read the accounts of thé 
fall. The report blames also the construction of the side 
pavilions, carried above the corridors on insufficient iron 
beams, and supported on inadequate bearing-stones, which 
would, says the report, have transmitted to the brick-work a 
pressure of sixty tons to the square foot. The groined arches 
over the vaults, it says, have no sufficient abutment, and 
there is nothing to resist the thrust of the semi-dome; the 
iron beams rest on the walls without bearing-plates and with- 
out anchoring. The stringers of the iron staircases are not 
strong enough, and the platforms and steps of the main 
entrance, being improperly supported, are already broken. 
It would appear that in the report, which we have not seen 
in full, all these defects are ascribed to the planning, and 
not to the way in which the work was done by the contractor. 
The report proposes to diminish the bearing of the side- 
girders of the dome from twenty-six feet to ten and a half, 
by supports of brick-work, and by setting the roof-girders 
and those of the dome on the same level (which was not the 
first arrangement), to get continuous bracing across from 
wall to wall in both directions ; the brick piers which gave 
way are to be replaced by stone ones; two eight-inch beams 
under the side pavilions are to be replaced by three fifteen- 
inch ones; bearing-plates and anchors are to be provided for 
the iron beams, abutments for the arches, ties for the semi- 








dome, etc. These are the alterations which are included in 
the new accepted estimate of the contractor. When it is 
remembered that, according to the report of the committee 
of experts, of whom Gen. Smith was one, the fall of the 
building was accelerated, if it was not occasioned, by the 
vicious execution of the masonry, this innocent confidence of 
the Board of Supervisors in their contractor is astonishing. 
We may presume that Gen. Smith, who has been instructed 
by his examination of the fallen building what kind of 
masonry is to be expected from him, and who in this respect 
at least has the advantage of the architect, has not failed to 
make use of his knowledge, and plan his supports accord- 
ingly. 





Tue quarrel over the Philadelphia City Buildings has led 
at last to some rather curious litigation. Our readers will 
remember the long discussions and investigations that were 
undertaken some little time ago on account of complaints 
that were made of the cost of the buildings, and against the 
execution of. the marble-work upon them under the con- 
tract of the Messrs. Struthers. The city council of. last 
year, dissatisfied with the showing that was made in 
answer to these complaints, and stimulated by the pressure 
of tax-payers induced by the necessities of hard times, left 
the building commission and the contraetors in the lurch, 
refusing to pass the appropriations demanded for continuing 
the work. By the act of assembly passed in 1870, which 
guthorized the construction of the buildings, and appointed 
the commission, this commission was directed to present 
before the first day of December in each year (so as to be 
in season for the adjustment of the annual taxes which is 
made in that month) a requisition for the amount of money 
which they should need for their building operations during 
the year ensuing. The city councils on the other hand were 
ordered to levy a special tax to raise this amount. We do 
not know what was the animus of the assembly which 
passed the act over the heads of the councils; but it appar- 
ently transferred all the power in the matter to the commis- 
sion, which is a closed corporation, and left to the councils 
only the ministerial function of levying the tax which the 
commission called for. On the strength of this act the com- 
mission has applied to the court of common pleas, citing 
the provisions of the act and the fact that they, the com- 
missioners, made requisition on the city councils in Novem- 
ber last in due form for an appropriation of a million and a 
half of dollars for this year’s work, which requisition the 
councils refused to honor, and praying the court to require 
the councils by the issue of a writ of mandamus to make 
the required appropriation or to show cause for their refusal. 





Tue points raised by the city’s attorney in his demurrer 
were that the city funds ought to be controlled by the repre- 
sentatives of the people duly elected, and not by an irrespon- 
sible commission; and the other, to the lay mind more 
relevant, that the lawful time for making this year’s appro- 
priations has passed, and that the city councils, re-organized 
on.the 1st of January, are for such a purpose functi officio. 
It is also argued that the constitution of 1874, by vesting 
the control.of the public moneys absolutely in the councils, 
has superseded the act of 1870 so far as that gave indepen- 
dent authority to the commission. The attorney quoted 
from this constitution the section which provided that ‘ no 
debt should be contracted or liability incurred by any 
municipal commission except in pursuance of an appropria- 
tion previously made therefor by the municipal goyern- 
ment;’’ a provision which, he said, was expressly intended 
to curb the powers- of the very building commission now 
in question, and was so understood and accepted at the 
time. He further raised the point that the proper persons to 
apply for aid from the court in this case were not the com- 


missioners but the contractors, who claimed that money due 


them under their contract was withheld. At our time of 
writing, the decision of the court has not been received. 
The contractors, Messrs. Struthers and Son, have already a 
suit against the city for warrants drawn in April last to the 
amount of forty thousand dollars against appropriations 
already made, which warrants the city authorities have re- 
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fused to pay on the ground that the work was not satisfac- 
tory. The impression which we received, and we presume 
our readers also, from the discussions of last winter, was 
that though the work done by Messrs. Struthers was not 
unimpeachable, it had been accepted by proper authori- 
ties who duly represent the city for that purpose; and if 
that is the case, it is hardly to be expected that the city 
should be sustained in refusing to pay for it according to 
contract. Itis by no means an uncommon thing for com- 
munities, as well as for individuals, who have delegated 
their authority to others, to wish to disown the acts of these 
others and escape their consequences when they find them 
distasteful ; but it is decidedly contra bonos mores. 





Tue winding up of the Centennial Exhibition has been 
marred by an unseemly collision between a representative of 
the United States Government, and the authorities of the 
park at Philadelphia. The slowness of the Government in 
removing the buildings which it had built and used for the 
exhibition had annoyed the Park Commissioners, who are 
anxious to restore the grounds to their old condition; and a 
short time ago they issued a notice to Lieut. Metcalfe, the 
United States officer in charge there, that the building which 
he occupied as an office must be taken down within five days. 
The notice was not communicated to Lieut. Metcalfe himself, 
but was posted in hand-bills, setting forth that if the build- 
ing were not taken down in five days it would be removed by 
the Board of Finance. It was a small portable building of 
wrought iron, its cost about twenty-five hundred dollars, 
which the Government intended to remove to Augusta, Me., 
and re-erect at the Kennebec Arsenal there. Lieut. Metcalfe; 
on being informed of the notice of the Park Commission, 
sought out a contractor to remove the building, and had 
telegraphed acceptance of his proposal on the last after- 
noon allowed by the novice. The next morning when work- 
man of the contractor were already on the ground, says 
Lieut. Metcalfe, a gang of men under direction of the Park 
Superintendent ejected the workmen and attacked the build- 
ing, ‘* wrecked it completely, breaking windows, smashing 
doors, and finally pulling down the entire wrought iron frame 
in a shapeless mass.’’ ‘The Attorney General, it is said, has 
instructed the District Attorney to take the proper legal 
steps to protect the interests of the United States in the 
matter. What such steps may be we do not know. We 
presume the Park Commissioners will be held liable for the 
destruction of the building in pulling it down. Their state- 
ment is that they gave no order for its destruction, but only 
that the superintendent should enforce their order by begin- 
ning on some unimportant building of the Government. ‘The 
thing to be regretted is not the loss of the building, but that 
the record of such an undertaking as the Centennial should 
be marred at the end by a petty quarrel between the Govern- 
ment and the city. Itis difficult and thankless to search 
out the merits of such quarrels; but we all know that the 
cases are very few in which they cannot be avoided without 
loss of dignity if even one of the parties concerned is 
resolved not to accept them. 





Tue building disaster that comes to our notice this week 
is exceptionally innocent, in that it was accomplished with- 
out loss of life. It occurred in New York a few days ago. 
The proprietor of a dram-shop in the basement of a tene- 
ment-house on Twenty-third Street noticed, one evening at 
dusk, that the party-wall between it and the next was set- 
tling visibly. He alarmed the occupants of the house, and 
hurried to get assistance from the nearest police-station. 
The police had just-time to drive the inmates from this and 
the adjoining house, — some of them being very unwilling 
to move,—when both houses crumbled to the ground. 
There were some forty families living in the five stories of 
the houses, which were built each for four tenements on each 
floor ; and if the fall had occurred in the night, there can be 
no doubt that a good many persons would have been killed. 
The curious thing about the fall was that in the lower story 
where the settlement was first noticed, the wall was seen, 
as it were, quietly sinking into the earth, without at first 
alarming the people in the upper stories. A part of the 
building stood upon a marshy hollow, which was carelessly 
filled when it was put up, and through which the water con- 





stantly came into the cellars, doubtless softening the founda- 
tion of the wall which fell. The houses had been reported 
unsafe, and cleared, some seven years ago; after which they 
were repaired and re-occupied. A long investigation is 
going on in Boston over a tenement-house which burned a 
short time ago, with loss of life to some of the occupants 
because the only staircase in it was the first thing to take 
fire. The result of investigation seems to be to show not 
only that the building was dangerously planned, but that it 
did not conform to the building-law, and that it had not 
been rigorously inspected, as was doubtless the case with 
that in New York. The Boston inspector complains that he 
has not force enough in his department for all that it ought 
to do, which is probably true ; but the building-laws them- 
selves are in need of overhauling in both cities. 





Tue New York Society of Decorative Art, of which we 
made mention some time ago, continues preparation for its 
work with activity and judgment. Its published prospectus 
announces its purpose to establish an exhibition and sales 
room for the wares which it means to encourage, which in- 
clude sculpture, painting, wood-carving, lace-work, needle- 
work, and ‘‘decorative work of any description done by 
women,”’ which shall be thought good enough; also, to 
make arrangemens with potteries for the improvement of the 
design of their wares, and to bring the society into communi- 
cation with dealers in the various materials used in decorative 
work ; and finally, what, if it can be accomplished, will be 
worth all the rest, ** to induce each artist to master thoroughly 
the details of one kind of decoration, and to try to make for 
her work a reputation of commercial value.’’ The society, 
it is said, has called in the aid of artists of mark for the 
establishment of its undertakings, and looks to the ultimate 
establishment of a school and museum after the South Ken- 
sington manner. It will be seen that it does not stint itself 
in work. The standing and character of the ladies who 
compose the society are indications of earnestness and judg- 
ment which will give the movement the right impulse, as 
well as of the social influence necessary for the best chance 
of success ; but any movement of such a kind, whatever its 
vogue, must necessarily win its real successes slowly. 





Tue proposal to enter into relations with the potteries seems 
to us a specially opportune one. The Centennial Exhibition 
showed that the potters of the country were beginning to be 
aware of their shortcomings and their opportunities, and what 
they saw there must have opened their eyes a good deal. 
The same exhibition showed that the women of some of our 
large cities were busying themselves with success in the 
decoration of pottery ; and the wish to see these two things 
work together was an inevitable one. Our women are doing 
a great amount of this sort of decoration for themselves, — 
a work which by its lightness and neat-handedness, as well as 
by its prettiness, is peculiarly well suited to them, —a good 
deal of it cleverly, and some of it skilfully ; and when we 
take into account with this the rage for all sorts of ‘*‘ cera- 
mics ’’ which now transfuses the country, it would seem as 
if all the elements of success were in favor of our potters. 
But behind the decoration there is the difficulty of form; and 
any one who has tried to inoculate into even the best work- 
man in our potteries a perception of the difference between 
a good form and a bad one, or between a fine one and a 
coarse one that looks tolerably like it, will know what this 
difficulty means. We are giad to infer that the society 
includes this as one of the things to be accomplished. Per- 
haps a still more desirable thing is the resolution which the 
society is said to have taken to patronize not only female 
but male workmen. The reason given for this is the fear 
that if the work offered for sale by the society is known to 
be women’s work only, it cannot be made to command so 
good a price in the market as men’s. Be this as it may, a 
stronger argument to our mind would be that the admission 
of male competition will be pretty sure to have a strong 
influence in raising the standard of the work, both from mere 
emulation, and because the men whose work is included will 
be likely to be men whose permanent occupation it is to do 
such work, while with the women alone it is likely that too 
much of it would be only the resource of leisure, or the tem- 
porary employment of a few years. 
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THE SHAPING OF TOWNS. 


Tue effort that is making for the systematic improvement 
of the town of Williamstown, of which we spoke a week 
ago, is in its systematic character and breadth of aim so 
unlike what it is common to do in management of towns, 
and so suggestive of the kind of forethought which might 
be used to improve the condition of almost all of them, 
great and small, that it tempts one to moralize on the neg- 
lect under which-most of our towns are allowed to grow up 
and the inconsiderateness with which they are planned. The 
subject is one that concerns every person in the community, 
and yet one of which nobody ever thinks; while the evils 
that result from the neglect of it are very serious, and often 
entail an unpardonable sacrifice not only of natural beauty, 
but of permanent convenience. A heavy burden of expense 
is often the result of sheer neglect to provide in advance for 
the most obvious needs ; and all travellers can point to towns 
in which natural opportunities have been recklessly thrown 
away or natural beauties perversely sacrificed. The great- 
est enemy is private ‘‘ enterprise,’’ which for the sake of mo- 
mentary advantage and under guise of personal liberty is 
often allowed to entail ruinous injury upon neighboring prop- 
erty, and upon whole towns permanent deformities which it 
would seem that a tolerable forethought and a reasonable 
exercise of public authority were suflicient to prevent. 

It falls to Americans as to no other people in the world to 
take the responsibility of deliberately laying out their towns. 
Every year sees some new one founded, which soon accumu- 
lates a considerable population ; and the experience of older 
cities, showing how difficult it is to cure the evils of faulty 
growth -when towns have become large and densely built, 
ought to teach us to be careful not to so plan them that 
they will by and by have to be replanned. It is not only the 
old cities of the world, which grew into shape under a dif- 
ferent civilization from that of our day, that have been 
obliged to undertake very serious and expensive changes to 
suit them to modern uses. American towns which in com- 
parison are the children of yesterday have hardly reached a 
mature growth before it is found that much of what has been 
done in laying them them out has to be undone, and that 
much of what cannot be undone is permanent injury. The 
city of Paris is a standing example of the appalling expense 
that may be incurred in adapting an old city to modern uses. 
It is true that the changes of centuries in the ways of civil- 
ized life are not to be forecast ; but the experience of two or 
three generations in American towns shows that costly 
alterations have constantly to be undertaken which a rea- 
sonable forethought might have provided for in advance. 
Chicago had hardly become a town of some importance when 
it was found that to get even a tolerable drainage, it would 
be necessary to raise the level of a great part of it by several 
feet. The inhabitants with characteristic enterprise under- 
took the work as soon as they saw the need of it; but 
already, we believe, they wish it had been carried further. 
In most cases it is the natural characteristics of the sites that 
determine the changes that have to be made at last; and 
these characteristics can be as fully seen in the beginning as 
atthe end. ‘These and the means and directions of commu- 
nication with their surroundings compel in a great degree 
the ultimate form of any city. A considerate observer could 
have foreseen a hundred years ago, as well as the inhabitants 
see it to-day, that the town of Boston, with its close con- 
nection with Charlestown on the north, and its access from 
the main land by the neck on the south, would absolutely 
require a great continuous thoroughfare from one of these 
regions to the other: yet it is only within two or three years 
that such a thoroughfare has been carried out by expensive 
alterations of the oldest part of the city. New York isa 


‘marked example of the irresistibly controlling influence of 


situation. Set as it is on a long narrow island, a fine 
harbor opening down from the southern end, and with a deep 
water-way on the east and west sides, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that if it grew to be a large city the shipping and 
commerce would advance up its sides, and that as fast as 
this happened the tide of business would fill its narrow width 
from river to river, rising to the upper stories of its houses, 
and drive the residences northward before it. It was inevit- 
able that the main avenues should run north and south, and 
that the residence quarters should steadily retreat to the 





upper end of the island and to the mainland. In fact, in 
that city there were but two or three things in which the 
inhabitants could fail to obey the necessary laws of its 
growth, and could go wrong. In two of these they did 
go wrong. One was in the provision of a proper system of 
sewerage, of which in spite of almost unequalled advantages 
in the disposition of its surface New York made a wretched 
mess; and the other in not reserving means of quick railway 
communication from end to end of the island. <A third crit- 
ical matter was the reservation of proper breathing-space in 
the form of a park ; and here the people of the city were wise 
enough to take the thing in hand just at the right time, and 
provide themselves with a park, ample, well placed, and 
unspoiled, that will always be priceless to them. 

It is not often that the position of a town so imperatively 
dictates its plan as does that of New York; but it is less 
often still that there are not some determining influences in 
its topography which will greatly control the manner of its 
growth, and which ought to have careful study in laying it 
out. Chicago, for instance, has probably as reutral a site 
as can be found in any city of consequence: yet there the 
position of the lake shore and of the forked stream that 
divides it, the directions of the great lines of communication 
with other cities and with the producing regions of the 
neighboring country, are enough to have fixed the leading 
points in the disposition of the town, and probably enough, 
if they had been carefully studied, to give indications for a 
much more convenient planning than the present. It is only 
in such towns as are dropped at random upon the flat and 
featureless prairies along our western railroads that the 
natural surface has no advantages which deserve study; and 
even then the winds and the sunshine remain to give their 
hints. But in the ordinary course of civilization, such 
characterless sites are not the ones to which populations 
cleave. Some convenience of access by a natural highway, 
or some advantage of ground, or sometimes mere beauty of 
position, determines the placing of a city. The directions of 
the valleys or ridges which form highways or barriers, the 
points at which routes reach it from different directions, 
every slope of a hill or curve of a bluff, the directions of the 
winds and of the midday sun, all these are elements which 
should be taken carefully into account, and may give valua- 
ble suggestions to serve the convenience of business and 
residence, or if not these, still the high convenience of beauty. 
But the surveyor who lays out a new town cares for none of 
these things. He plots his rectangular streets, so many to 
the mile, on a sheet of cross-section paper, and applies them 
to his site. If elevations and slopes come in the way of his 
right angles or his grades, he pares off the hills and fills up 
the plains till he has a tabula rasa to work upon. The 
popular idea of a model town is one all whose streets are at 
right angles and whose whole territory is as flat as a floor. 
Now, leaving beauty out of the question, in spite of certain 
manifest small advantages a rectangular town is not, on the 
whole, a convenient town, and involves in the aggregate an 
enormous waste of time in going round long corners to get 
from one point of it to another; and a flat town is, other 
things being equal, an unwholesome one. 

When towns are left to grow up wild, as most of our older 
towns have grown up, they naturally adapt themselves to 
their circumstances, and are seldom without a considerable 
degree of both convenience and picturesqueness. They are 
nevertheless subject to all sorts of untoward accidents, and 
very likely to be permanently injured by distorting their 
growth to suit momentary and unimportant exigencies, or in 
favor of private schemes. Instances are many where the 
best parts of a town for residence or for business uses have 
been allowed to fall into squalid degradation, to remain a 
permanent disfigurement and injury, or to be afterwards 
reclaimed at wasteful expense. It is but a few years since 
London recovered at great cost a part, and only a small 
part, of her river-front in the very heart of the city from 
dirty inaccessibility. The rest is still a disgrace to her. 
She is now attempting to open a new avenue in the same 
neighborhood to connect two of her most fashionable and 
busiest quarters, — Oxford Street and Trafalgar Square, — 
but to do this she must cut through one of the vilest quar- 
ters of the town, the famous parish of St. Giles, which yet 
defiles this favored region. All our readers will remem- 
ber instances where some speculator has permanently injured 
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or ruined a desirable neighborhood, or where a few dirty 
cabins, inconsiderately allowed a lodgement, have repelled 
the better residents from the finest part of a town, and 
permanently devoted it to filth and neglect. Most of our 
cities sooner or later wake up to the fact that they have 
missed their opportunities, and allowed things to go wrong 
which they have got to set right at an excessive cost, unless 
indeed they are frightened away from all attempts at improve- 
ment by the difficulty of it. And finally, when they do set 
to work, they do a little bit here and a little bit there, one 
administration undoing what another had begun, or passing 
to a different scheme, or else the authorities stand at bay 
amid the attacks of a hundred private interests, all clamor- 
ous for different things, till the labor of improvement becomes 
herculean. 

These difficulties could be in a considerable measure 
guarded against if they were looked out for carefully and 
continuously. A great propartion of the annoying things 
that have to be undone, and the still more annoying things 
that cannot be undone, might be prevented. Unhappily, 
since what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business, 
there is no one to look out for these things. Under strong 
permanent and personal governments such things are pro- 
vided for; it will be one thing more to the credit of the habit 
of local self-government when they are cared for among us. 
The whole subject of the distribution of people in towns, 
their means of transit, their thoroughfares, parks, places of 
recreation, regions of business and residence, deserves seri- 
ous study, and should no more be left to the mercy of acci- 
dent than should draining or lighting ; but it has been almost 
entirely neglected. It is a matter which it seems to us might 
well be the special charge of distinct officers, commissioners, 
conservators, or what not, who should be beyond the reach 
of party influences or frequent change, and who should be 
specially trained to watch over the growth, development, and 
improvement of their towns. If the grading, drainage, 
paving, cleansing, and policing of towns are worthy of care- 
ful and systematic control, so are also the general shaping 
of the towns, the preservation or destruction of the natural 
features of their sites, and the distribution of their popula- 
tion and residence. Just what are the proper limits of pub- 
lic interference in such matters is a political question upon 
which we cannot venture ; but public neglect has shown itself 
to be both costly and pernicious. 











xI. 
CONCERNING FURNITURE. — III. 


In Plate VIII. of our series, for the sake of illustrating the 
thesis that the various styles should be regarded by the modern 
designer as the natural language of art to be used, not only without 
exclusions, but with the utmost freedom consistent with congruity, 
we ventured to present a parallel of designs, one in French Renais- 
sance of the sixteenth century, the other in modern Gothic, both 
designs having similar divisions, dimensions, purposes, and gen- 
eral character, but differing in the manner of expression; the 
choice between the two manners being governed not by fashion, 
nor by any dogma of art, but solely by their adaptability to the 
scheme of decoration of which the cabinet in question is to form 
a part. . 

The two cabinets thus brought into immediate comparison are 
fundamentally different in every point of expression. That of 
the sixteenth century is a correct architectural composition; the 
mouldings are well profiled and combined; and the whole bears 
the mark of just the kind of study which the architects of the 
period bestowed on the details of their buildings. The school in 
which it was designed inherited and cherished certain fixed tradi- 
tions of ornamentation; these are very conventional in character. 
The whole motif of the cabinet as a decorative composition is the 
adaptation of a rich and pompous architectural order. - The 
designer was not hampered by any principles of high art: he aimed 
to produce a composition pleasing to the eye, and he was seconded 
by carvers who learned their art in the school of Jean Goujon, 
Bachelier, or Philibert de Orme. The modern English designer, 
on the other hand, first considers how his cabinet is to be con- 
structed; he must, by his treatment, make manifest to the eye all 
the details of his joinery; this is his first thought. Every joint 
must be plainly confessed, and every part must have its function 
distinctly declared, not only by its form and by its position, but by 
its ornamentation. He avoids mitred joints, and stops his mould- 
ings square against the frame. The structure must not only be 
strong, but it must appear so. How the doors of his cabinet are 
to be made, how they are to be connected with the frame, how they 





are to swing, —these considerations are paramount. His panels he 
treats with a flat inlay of woods, because he desires to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that they are thinner than the styles. The styles 
of the panels, and the other parts that do the most work, are «4 
plain in order that the rest may seem richer by comparison. In 
the profiling and wnbeliidenst of his mouldings he follows no 
conventional or consecrated forms. He acknowledges, in short, 
no order but that of truth of construction. 

In imposing upon himself these conditions the modern English 

designer professes to follow the principles which he believes con- 
trolled medieval work, and which should control all work of good 
art, and he has hitherto naturally confounded with these principles 
the characteristic forms and details by which they were originally 
expressed. It is not to be assumed however that any of the modern 
work conceived in this spirit could possibly be mistaken for old 
work. This is forbidden not only by the nature of the practical 
requirements which such designers are called upon to fulfil, but by 
the modern spirit of design and workmanship which cannot fail to 
manifest itself in a hundred different ways. Even Burges, the 
most learned and the most skilful of all the iconographers and 
archeologists in the profession, who has pushed archaism and the 
affectation of rudeness of form to the greatest extreme in his de- 
signs of furniture, betrays himself by the very completeness of his 
knowledge. The naiveté, the unconscious excellence of old work- 
manship, is not to be imitated save perhaps by a fortunate blun- 
derer, much less by a master who has filled himself with the spirit 
of it. 
If therefore modern efforts to imitate old work and revive old 
styles defeat themselves by reason of the very perfection of our 
knowledge of such work and such styles (and indeed of all work 
and all styles), the conclusion is obvious that such efforts are mis- 
directed, and that the proper use of our familiarity with precedents 
in various styles is not to imitate the form, but to imbibe the spirit 
of them, to the end that our means of expression may become more 
elastic, more copious, and better fitted to meet the infinite demands 
made upon art in modern times. 

In further illustration of the use of precedents according to the 
modern spirit, it seems to us instructive to present in Plate IX. 
two chimney-pieces of the Jacobean era, (1) from an old house at 
Bow, and (2) from Holland House, these being taken from Rich- 
ardson’s ‘* Architectural Remains of the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I.;”? and to compare with these we reproduce in the same 
plate a Neo-Jacobean chimney-piece by Bernard E. Smith, pub- 
lished two years ago in London, and a fair specimen of modern 
reproductions. Mr. Smith’s book of designs in this style is, we 
are glad to see, to be republished in this country, the first part 
having already made its appearance. 

This book! naturally followed on the revival of the architecture 
of the seventeenth century in England, to which we have had 
recent occasion to refer, and of which the first signal was given 
by Mr. Norman Shaw, in his New Zealand Chambers, several years 
ago. This revival has been since developed by the younger mem- 
bers of the profession with an energy so persistent and defiant that 
the Neo-Gothic which has pervaded the work of the last twenty 
years seems to be steadily becoming a thing of the past. In 
fact, — 

: “The teacup times of hood and hoop, 
Or while the patch was worn,” — 


have in a certain sense come back to us, and surprised the nine- 
teenth century with a new masquerade. We are in the midst of 
it ; and the soberest among us must needs bow down before the 
shrines of old china, and rummage among the red-brick manor- 
houses, decorated by Grinling Gibbons and Chippendale, for motifs 
in furniture suited to these new and strange conditions. 

Under these circumstances any intelligent designer who has taken 
the trouble to rescue for our use what good things may be hidden 
in the dusty oblivion of those old garrets is to be sordialty received. 
Mr. Smith’s researches have not been without fruitful results, as 
his thirty-six well-filled pages of drawings abundantly testify, — 
the last of them, however, professing to obtain their inspiration 
from an era of English Renaissance so late and so unpromising as 
that of George II. As is proper and to be expected in work of 
our day, these designs are not mere reproductions : they are rather 
adaptations full of intelligent anachronisms, presented in a series 
of rapid sketches, remarkable for vigor, spirit, and dash, and, 
though perhaps inferior to the designs of Talbot in finish, careful 
workmanship, and abundance of detail, are none the less useful 
and suggestive. It is worthy of note that these sixty or eighty 


designs are merely variations and combinations of not more than. 


a dozen chosen motifs. These motifs are mainly turned and square- 
moulded posts, miniature galleries, niches, and balustrades, over- 
hanging canopies or covings, slender mouldings, square and 
interlacing panels decorated with garlands, or with the conventional 
flower-pots, holding foliage culminating in the formal chrysanthe- 
mums and sunflowers of the epoch ; and these conceits are used in 
various combinations of shelves, drawers, and lockers, mainly for 





1 Designs and Sketches for Furniture, in the Neo-Jacobean and other styles. 
By Bernard E. Smith, Architect, published by S. M. O’Neil, and for sale a by 
E. Keating, 1071 Washington Street, Boston. Reproduced from the latest Lon- 
don edition by the cheimical engraving process. K. H. Mandel, Boston, May, 
1877. 
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the accommodation. of blue china and other bric-a-brac. For the 
wheels of Fortune and of the potter have combined to revive this 
old fashion for our times. There are occasional surface decorations 
with tiles, and backgrounds of stamped leather ; but there are no 
defined orders of architecture with fretted pilasters and entabla- 
tures, such as are indicated in Plate IX. and such as we frequently 
see in the real cabinets of the Jacobean period; and the chairs and 
tables, although evidently more sound and truthful in construction, 
do not have the great legs — fluted, bulbous, or twisted —and the 
prim quaintness of detail, by which the authentic objects are 
mainly commended to the archwological taste. The author, in 
short, will not forget the strict limitations of the Neo-Gothic 
school; and we look in vain in these designs for that play of out- 
line produced by the consoles and brackets, the scrolls and urns, 
the broken pediments and pompous frontispieces, the heraldic 
mantlings and scutcheons, which certainly characterized his proto- 
types. With the exception of,a few hanging wall-cabinets of 
graceful composition, his designs are bounded by very square and 
precise outlines. 

It is very curious to see the modern English eclectic spirit, 
with all its resources of precedent, imposing upon itself this con- 
scientious restraint of form. Evidently self-denial of some sort is 
the greatest virtue that can be applied to eclectic design, and 
although the result may be less correct and less acceptable from 
an archeological point of view, the discipline of it is wholesome 
for the artist. What may be accomplished as regards furniture in 
the exercise of this virtue may be seen in Mr. Bernard Smith’s 
designs, any one of which would be a fitting accessory for an 
interior scene in ‘‘Ilenry Esmond’’ or ‘* The Virginians,’’ but 
really contains nothing to offend the taste even of a purist of the 
modern Gothic school. 

This so-called Neo-Jacobean style therefore, according to Mr. 
Smith, is not really a revival, but simply a contribution of a new 
set of motifs much needed to give variety and greater scope of ex- 
pression to the theory of truth of construction as set forth in the 
Neo-Gothic school. -It is simply an addition of certain devices of 
turned posts, balustraded galleries and classic mouldings, to the 
notched chamfered edges, the colonnettes, the cuspated arches and 

anels, and the other over-used details of the ‘* Eastlake furniture.’’ 
Lhe book in short presents to the student of design a fair example 
of how styles may be mixed in these modern days without any 
necessary incongruity. 

The descendants of the New England Puritans cherish here and 
there in their households some curious chair, some odd brass-bound 
desk, or bandy-legged cabinet, which, it is claimed, ‘‘ came over in 
the Mayflower.’’ These are specimens of genuine Neo-Jacobean 
furniture in the later stages of the style, when Flemish and Dutch 
traditions had begun to have their influence on English cabinet- 
making, carving, and joinery. In a modern room these precious 
heirlooms do not pretend to contribute to its beauty; they are 
curiosities and not works of art. But to the artist they possess a 
peculiar interest in giving him a new idea, a new sentiment of form, 
which it is his business and privilege to incorporate among his 
available resources of design with others fetched from the industry 
and art of all ages and nations. Out of this storehouse should be 
developed the rational furniture of our time, not out of whims and 
fashions. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE THOMAS CONCERT GARDEN AND HALL, NEW YORK CITY. 
MR. A. H. THORP, ARCHITECT. . 


(860 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 


Ir is intended to construct the greater part of the building, and 
particularly the lower portion with its shops and passages and also 
the garden, principally of iron and glass. Other fire-proof mate- 
rial will be largely used for the restaurant and auditorium on 
account of acoustic and other obvious reasons. The garden and 
auditorium floor will be of cement supported on a network of light 
open-work iron arches, which will themselves be supported by a 
forest of iron columns, resting on masonry foundations under 

round. 

. The first story will be divided as indicated on the plans into 
shops opening on either side of passages, as they would be called in 
Paris, which will traverse the whole square, two of them diagonally 
from corner to corner, and the other directly through the middle 
of the square from east to west. These passages will be about 20 
feet wide ; and the average size of the shops, of which there are 
about 140, will be about 15’ x 25’, many of them being much 
larger. 

The height of this story, the cement floor of which will be on a 
level with the sidewalks, will be about 23 feet. In order to give 
ample light and air to the passages and shops, the latter will be 
carried only to a height of 13 feet, the remaining 10 feet above the 
ceilings of the shops being reserved throughout the whole extent 
of the square as a free space for light and the circulation of air, 
which can be governed by the opening or closing of windows 
around the outside of the building, these windows being under 
the control of the janitor. The partition-walls which divide the 
shops from one another will be of 8” brickwork or of some other 


fireproof mater al for seven feet of their heignt, while the remain- 





ing six feet will be of thick ribbed glass set in ornamental iron 
frames. The fronts of the shops will be of plate glass, and the 
ceilings will be of ordinary glass set in light iron frames, which 
opening at will, will admit fresh air. Thus it will be seen that 
in the whole height of the first story the only obstruction to the 
penetration of light into the interior passages and shops will be 
the lower portion of the partition walls; hence it is believed that 
there will be abundance of light, even without the introduction 
of illuminating tiles over the passages, as indicated in the garden 
and auditorium plan. 

The large stairways conducting to the garden and auditorium 
will open from the centre of the square at the intersection of the 
passages; and although there will also be direct communication 
with these stairways from the side street for the convenience of 
people coming in carriages, still the large mass of people visiting 
the concerts will find it easier and more direct to take the central 
entrances, thereby converting the passages into thoroughfares to the 
advantage of the shopkeepers. 

The garden part will be covered with a glass and iron dome, 
and will in fact be a vast conservatory, in the construction, ventila- 
tion, lighting, and heating of which advantage will be taken of 
the experience gained in the numerous existing conservatories and 
Jardins d’hiver such as the one recently attached to the palais du roi 
des Belges, and others in France, Germany, and Russia. 

The outside will be a continuous series of windows that can be 
opened to a height of about ten feet, thus throwing open the entire 
garden to the air. The garden and auditorium will be separated 
by a light ornamental iron and glass screen, the open portions -of 
which will be determined greatly by acoustic requirements as will 
also the construction of the entire auditorium, which having ample 
floor space, will be arranged with a view to the greatest possible 
comfort of the auditors. The rooms reserved for restaurant uses 
will be the largest in the city, and will be directly accessible from 
the street as well as from the concert-hall. Moreover there will 
be a hall for piano recitals, capable of seating about five hundred 
persons, and numerous rooms for chorus singing, orchestra, pri- 
vate offices, etc. . 

The architect is confident from several estimates he has received, 
which will soon be published, that the building can be constructed 
for $500,000. 


HOUSE AT WINCHESTER, MASS. MR. GEORGE D. RAND, ARCHITECT. 
(15 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass.) 

This house is one of several recently built by Mr. D.N. Skillings 
on his estate in Winchester, known as ‘* Rangeley Place.’? The 
estate embraces about twenty-five acres of diversified hill and 
vale, wood and lawn; and the plan has been to treat it after the 
manner of a park, without public streets or fences to destroy its 
breadth or privacy. ‘The result thus far has been eminently suc- 
cessful, and seems worthy of imitation in other instances. 


DETAILS FROM THE HUNNEWELL BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
MESSRS. STURGIS AND BRIGIAM, BOSTON. 
(12 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass.) 
STUDIES OF INTERIOR DECORATION. PLATE IX. 
See the article above. 





ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS IN BOSTON. —II. 
Newport, R.1. 


THERE was one other style of architecture that found favor early 
in the last century, — that employed by Wren in making good the 
losses by the great fire in London, and which still may be seen in 
the churches and other public edifices in that city. A type of it 
may be found in Christ Church, Boston, St. Paul’s and St. 
John’s, New York, Trinity Church, Newport, St. John’s and Dr. 
Hall’s Church, Providence, and in other places, each having a dis- 
tinct character, but there is an element running through them all 
by which they are easily recognized. They were by far our finest 
churches up to a comparatively recent date. We may well wonder 
that architects, with models before them so vastly superior to the 
Greek temple for structures they were daily called upon to design, 
should have given so little attention to them. 

But in time there came a change, a breaking away from the 
classic, and, for that matter, from all rules; but whether for the 
better may be questionable. Instead of rigidly adhering to old 
formulas, there was a disposition to take the greatest license, and 
wholly ignore architectural precedents, as is shown by the follow- 
ing extract from the Transcript of just twenty years ago :— 

‘* The book architect says, ‘ You mustn’t use this or that fea- 
ture : it’s contrary to the rules of the pure Greek, or the pure 
Gothic, or the pure Renaissance.’ — ‘ Pure fiddlestick!’ says the 
Yankee; ‘ you say that won’t do. I'll try and see. You say that 
design there is meant for a base: now I think it would look well 
turned upside down for a cornice. I guess I'll try it.” Accord- 
ingly a conspicuous building on Summer Street has such a cornice. 
The experiment, to be sure, is not strikingly successful.” } 

Buildings erected by men who held these views may be seen in 
almost every city, and it is not necessary that I should specially 
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refer to them; they are passing away, and will not be missed 
when the last is razed. The Bostonians were not long in finding 
that this style of building was not the best; and in their effort to 
improve upon it, they turned to the Renaissance, taking for a 
model the facade of the Tuileries. That the Louvre is a wonder- 
ful storehouse of art we are all free to admit, for it is enriched 
with the works of Lescot, Bernini, Perrault, Fontaine, and Vis- 
conti; but to give us its forms piecemeal, and that too without 
its sculptured accessories, is to emasculate it, and leave us with 
the feeling that we have but a feeble reproduction of a great 
original. 

Between these two extremes Boston was vibrating when the fire 
broke out; the leaning being to forms marked more by solidity 
than by any other quality. The architects, at least the younger 
members, were trying to shake off the trammels that bound them, 
and ocvasionally there could be seen the cropping out of something 
better, particularly in the churches and the dwellings; but the 
growth was slow, for that rigidity, that tenacity in holding to old 
notions, one of the characteristics of the Bostonian, yielded but 
gradually to the effort to supplant it. But the fire came; new 
buildings were wanted; there was no time for disputation; and the 
architects, equal to the emergency, have from that time instilled 
new life and character into its architecture. 

There is much that is difficult in city architecture. A detached 
building affords far greater facilities for producing a pleasing 
effect than extended blocks of brick and mortar; the lights are not 
restricted to the ends of the building; opportunities are afforded to 
break the sky-line, and there are no abrupt terminations to disturb 
us by their want of continuity. Then too there is often the loss 
in a city house of a visible roof, a feature that no building can 
alford to do without. Nor are these the only difficulties an archi- 
tect has to contend with. Every owner of a city lot with a frontage 
of five and twenty feet wants the structure that he raises, whether 
a store or a dwelling, to be unlike that of his neighbors; and if he 
cannot get this without departing widely from the accepted type, 
— large voids between narrow piers, story above story, — he will 
attain it by pushing his walls up higher than his neighbors’. It 
matters not what the effect will be: he wants it so, and so will 
have it. 

One of the first things that attract the attention of an American 
in Paris is the general uniformity in the height of buildings, which 
is governed by the width of the street. But the architecture of 
Paris, with all its studied details, its profusion of ornament, lacks 
variety in that it is confined to one school —the Renaissance. We 
tire of it as we would tire of salmon, venison, or paté-de-foie-gras. 
We like rich viands occasionally, but we do not care to live on 
them; we want variety, have long wanted it of a healthy tone; 
and now that we begin to get it are the more earnest to secure it 
in full measure. The Greek temple is obsolete, and so is the style 
that Wren and Gibbs and Hawksmoor made popular. If in place 
of them we introduce some of the elements that marked the best 
periods of Venetian art, and the sterling traits of the medieval, 
we shall be the gainers. This is what Boston is endeavoring to do. 
She is aiming to get purity of form without resorting to the Pal- 
ladian, and the best qualities of the French Renaissance without 
reproducing the Louvre. The Venetians were the first to adapt 
the architecture of the Eastern Empire to the wants of a later day; 
and while they preserved much of the Byzantine without wholly 
rejecting the classic, they so modified it and brought it into line 
that it will serve us as well as it served them. But they were not 
servile imitators, nor should we be. We may thank them for their 
suggestions and their interpretation of what was antique in their 
day, but we cannot follow their lead mechanically without loss of 
confidence in ourselves and of all individuality. 

If we could only restore the little Greek temple that up to a few 
years ago, stood on the corner of Beach and Washington Streets, 
and contrast it with the structure a block removed, on the corner 
of Essex and Washington (occupied in part by the Boylston Bank), 
we should see and understand more fully the truth of what I have 
said. In the old building, which was long given up to the sale of 
small wares, there was not a thought beyond the baldest repetition 
of a stereotype form; not a vestige of feeling, not the slightest 
attempt to do more than reproduce that which had been done over 
and over again, hundreds and hundreds of times, just as the 
porticos of the Court House and of the Tremont House are exactly 
alike in design. But when we turn to the modern building to 
which I have referred, we see the change that has been wrought, 
and begin to understand the advance we have made. Instead of 
cold formality we have feeling, and in place of a blind adherence 
to an old type, thoughtful study and a reaching after something 
higher and better. There is more thought and more feeling ina 
single string-course or a corbel of that building, than in the whole 
conception of the old classic structure that has so recently passed 
away. And as the eye runs up the facade and takes in the variety 
in its ornamental work, the relief secured without excess, and the 





delicate mingling of colors in its walls, we feel that we are pro- 
gressing, and that there is hope for the future. -I do not know the 
architect, even by name. 

But my purpose was not to cite examples, or to go into any | 
details in regard to the changes that are observable in the arcli- 
tecture of Boston, but simply to note the improvements that have | 
been quietly going on in that city. Her architects have dared to 


think, and happily they have found clients willing to trust to 
their guidance. if they have erred in some things, if to a build- 
ing already profusely ornamented gilding has been added, this, 
like other questionable expedients of the over-zealous, will correct 
itself. They have done more that is really good in a given time 
than we could have looked for; and while nha have yearned for a 
better style of art, they have resolutely set their backs against 
shams. For this let us thank them. CHAMPLIN. 





é CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW CHURCHES.—THE NEW CAPITOL AT ALBANY. — THE NEW 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE POST OFFICE. — ANOTHER BUILDING 
ACCIDENT. 


Severat of the New York architects are busy on church plans. 
In fact, the bulk of work now in hand is connected with church 
extension or provision. Mr. J. C. Cady has a church at Morris- 
town, if any thing, an improvement upon his Bridgeport design, 
of which every one has heard, though but few have seen. Cyrus L. 
W. Eidlitz, the son of Mr. Leopold Eidlitz, architect, has entered 
upon professional life under his own name, and in his first design, 


‘a stable for Mr. Boardman at Poughkeepsie, has produced a novel 


and successful treatment. It is an open timber construction, 
the sills, plates, and main diagonals being of oak with the bark 
left on. Mr. Eidlitz is now busy on a renovation of St. Peter's 
Church at Westchester, just without the city limits. This church 
was originally erected in 1852, from designs prepared by Mr. Eid- 
litz, sen. At that time it was a very unpretending structure, with 
a wooden construction within. In December last it was burned 
out, the walls alone standing. The new design will introduce a 
clerestory, will enlarge the chancel, give a complete stone con- 
struction within, all covered by an open timber roof, as shown in 
your last number. The wall above the chancel arch, and that also 
above the arch extending across the nave at its intersection with 
the transept, will be pierced, giving to spectators in the nave a 
view up into the roof of the chancel, where the height will equal 
that of the nave, the ridge without forming a straight line. The 
columns in the church are of polished red granite. Dorchester 
stone and buff and red brick will be extensively used. The cost 
of the changes will reach $50,000. 

Mr. E. L. Roberts has a small church to be erected at Sing Sing, 
90 x 57 feet in size of auditorium, but with schoolrooms and lec- 
ture-rooms at rear, bringing the full ground plan up to 148 x 64 feet. 
It will be in Belleville stone, in plain simple Gothic forms. A 
tower 134 feet high, to eaves 25 feet, and to apex of roof 71 feet; 
within a partially open timber roof, ceiled across at the collar 
beams, with organ and choir under a recessed arch behind the 
pulpit. Without a timber work entrance-way, with a similar porte 
cochére at the side, sustains the rural character of the church, 
which will be erected at a cost of $50,000. 

Of the Catholic churches of St. Paul and St. Francis Xavier, 
by J. O’Rourke and P. C. Keely, architects, respectively, I have 
written you. On the 28th inst. the corner-stone of the Gothic 
building which is being erected at Garden City in memory of 
A. T. Stewart is to be laid; and on the following day the Astor 
reredos in Trinity Church will be open to public view, and the 
new altar consecrated. Of this latter work, too much cannot be 
said, and as the tiling and coloring are added, and with the 
addition of the stall furniture, the beauties of the design as a 
whole are more and more conspicuous; and the thousands who visit 
old Trinity while doing the sightts of New York will now find a 
piece of designing and modelling worthy of a careful inspection 
and study. Mr. Withers is preparing an illustrated descriptive 
pamphlet upon it. 

The contest over the Albany State Capitol took a new turn on 
the 14th inst., when the long-expected meeting of the Capitol 
Commissioners took place, and it was decided to renew work 
immediately, and to continue the building in Italian Renaissance, 
as the style at first proposed, carrying out the exterior in great 
measure as originally intended by Mr. Fuller, and allowing the 
new appointees, Messrs. Eidlitz and Richardson, scope to carry out 
their Romanesque and Gothic intentions in the arrangement and 
treatment of the interior. The feeling that a compromise of this 
kind was necessary has been growing among those familiar with 
the work. 

Another incident of the week has been the retirement of Mr. 
Thomas H. Oakshott, under whose direct superintendence occurred 
the fatal fall of the Post-Office truss. His retention, in the face of 
the coroner’s jury and other findings, was impossible. His suc- 
cessor is Thomas R. Jackson, an old architect of this city. His 
works include the New York Academy of Music, Wallack’s Thea- 
tre, Tammany Hall, ete. He will be remembered as the architect 
of the Brooklyn Theatre, where, on Dec. 5 last, three hundred lives 
were sacrificed. Mr. Jackson made himself at that time remarka- 
ble for the persistency with which he maintained that that fire- 
trap was a most admirably constructed affair. He is, however, 


| somewhat of an iron man, having now a great iron storehouse in 


hand on Union Square, and may prove better in managing the 
details of iron construction than Mr. Oakshott has shown himself. 

About nine o’clock on Saturday evening, a party-wall between 
two tenements on Twenty-third Street settled on its foundations, 
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carrying down the floors of both buildings, and endangering the 
lives of thirty poor families. About half an hour before, the 
cracking of walls and the snapping of wood-work gave warning; 
and the police took charge, driving out the residents, in some 
eases with forcible persuasion. This had hardly been accom- 
plished when the entire party-wall, about thirty-five feet high, and 
running back about forty feet, came down some seven feet. The 
trouble originated at the cellar wall, which at the erection of the 
buildings, twenty-seven years ago, had been most shabbily con- 
structed. It was really nothing more than two ‘‘ Quaker’? faces, 
filled in with rubbish. How it could have supported the super- 
structure so long, is more remarkable than its preseat break. No 
lives were lost, and the Building Department officers at once took 
charge, and will condemn the row of buildings of which the 
wrecked pair were a part. 





RICHMOND COUNTY COURT-HOUSE, VIRGINIA. 


To tHe Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUuILD- 
ING NEws. 

Gentlemen, — Having been called on recently to examine, report 
upon, and eventually to remodel, a court-house of colonial times at 
Warsaw, Rchesced’ County, Virginia, I think it may not be with- 
out interest to you and to the profession at large, for me to put 
together in readable shape some items about its history and struc- 
ture, especially as the plan is somewhat peculiar ; besides which 
it does not appear to me to be exactly right to alter such build- 
ings without preserving in some suitable way —such as in your 
journal — a description of them as they now stand and have stood 
for a great number of years. Especially does it not seem right 
regardlessly to destroy them or heedlessly to add to them, when 
we recollect that many important events have occurred within 
them in our country’s history, and that men of note, whose deeds 
have left enduring marks behind them, have spent the majority of 
their working hours inthem. Therefore, before their ancient shape 
and appearance are so changed by the progressive wants of those 
who now use them as to leave but a vestige remaining, it becomes 
our duty to those who have preceded us, to give the world some 
record of them, that they may not be clean forgotten. 

The part of Virginia in which this court-house is situated was 
about the first colonized. In the spring of 1607, a band of 105 
organized settlers, under the control of one Wingfield, landed on 
the James, at Jamestown, and established an abiding-place. The 
oldest records preserved in Essex County Court House go back as 
far as this date. The year afterwards, having passed in the mean 
time through much trial and tribulation, famine, sickness, and 
Ind:an forays, and the said Wingfield having attempted flight to 
the West Indies with embezzled funds, the colony placed itself 
under the care of the great traveller, Capt. Jolin Smith, re- 
nowned by his adventure with Pocahontas. Under his adminis- 
tration it became more prosperous, and spread very rapidly over 
the whole of the eastern part of Virginia. Soon after this, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, two court-houses were built, 
and the then county of Rappahannock rejoiced in one on the north 
side and one on the south side of the Rappahannock River. The 
spot where the one on the north side stood is now completely for- 
gotten ; and among the few records remaining, is one of the year 
1749, in the present court-house at Warsaw, directing the sheriff 
to sell it; probably the bricks and materials were bought by some 
one, and the whole building torn down. The court-house on the 
south side was built at a place called ** Hobbs’s Hole,’’ now Tap- 
pahannock, in Essex County, but has lately been entirely destroyed 
to make way for a larger building. In the year 1692, fourth Wil- 
liam and Mary, the part of Rappahannock County on the north side 
of the river was, by act of assembly, made a district county, and 
named Richmond; all the old records, of whatever sort, were at 
the same time transferred to the court-house on the southern side, 
though but very few can now be found. The records of the north 
side court-house, or the court-house of Richmond County, are 
perfect since the year 1692: among them are several directing 
repairs on the old court-house. In the year 1748, according to all 
accounts, the court-house I am describing was built. An order 
relating to it runs thus: — 

‘ " At a Court held for Richmond County the sixth day of March, 
748. 

** An agreement between the Court and Loudon Carter. Esq’ was 
this day confirmed for the building of a new Court House according 
to the plan lodged, instead of repairing the old one for w® said 
Building when completely and well done the said Carter is to be 
paid three hundred Pounds so much of w* sum is to be paid him 
this ensuing summer as the thirty thousand pd‘ of Tob’ already 
levied for that purpose will Raise.’’ 

The plan is such as I here present. The measurements outside 
are, length i feet; width 41} feet. On each side are open porti- 
coes 324 feet long by 8 feet wide, raised from the ground some 8 
inches, and having brick floors. They are at present much neglected 
and very dirty, being used on rainy court days for stabling horses. 
The outside walls are all of good hard brick, the sizes of the bricks 
being 27” x 4” x 8}/’, — larger than any now made in the region, 
— and the spaces between centres of joints being about 3} inches. 
The joints are some of them much cut out by time and weather, 





and the corners are all in a state of dilapidation. A very curious 
wooden step at the 4}-feet-wide double door on each side separates 
you from the court-room beyond, the floor of which is on a level 
with that of porticoes. 

The whole arrangement of the court-room is very peculiar, and 
such as is shown on plan. The public 
space in front of the return in which 
is contained the usual court-house 
furniture is 20 feet by 21 feet. The 
judges’ seats, with a rail in front, are 
raised 2} feet above the floor, and 
extend all around the segment. I 
believe the arrangement now is that 
the judge sits directly between the 
two windows, and the jury are placed 
along the sides. The windows are 
all about 4 feet wide by 7 feet high, 
and contain 15 panes of glass. The 
room is 134 feet high. 

The elevation of side with its arches 
is here drawn. The front —that is, 
the part facing on the public thor- 
oughfare—is perfectly plain with 
square-headed windows. The pilasters supporting the arches are 
all 18 inches thick by 27 inches wide. The two front-most arches 
are bricked up, as Sol on plan, and are plastered on the out- 
side. ‘The springing line of arches is 10 feet from floor; and the 
arches themselves are 5 feet wide, having stone keys and small 
stones at springing line. 
The cornice is a regular 
modillion one, somewhat 
less than 2 feet high. The 
roof, although constructed 
so badly that it has now 
a very concave appearance 
from the outside, is still 
quite curious. Eight-inch 
x 8-inch pieces run along 
the inside walls, and one 
runs also along the middle, having the ceiling-joists tenoned into 
them. These joists are 4” x 8” over porticoes and 4” x 4” over 
court-room. The roof is 103 feet high in the centre. There are 
two park-trusses, having 5” x 5” king-posts over the 8” x 8” piece; 
3” x 4}” struts supporting 6” x 5” purlins, one on each side, on 
which rest 3” x 3}" jack-rafters and shingles. Some decayed 
struts have their places supplied by rough branches of trees. All 
the timbers are of white oak. 

The whole country around Warsaw is replete with objects of 
interest to the archeologist. Within a few miles is the old family 
mansion of the Tayloes, which I did not have time to view, but of 
which I heard fabulous reports, —such as the entire facade being 
of marble, aud all the interior wood-work of solid mahogany. 
And not very many miles off, in Lancaster County, is the famous 
old Christ Church, spoken of in Bishop Meade’s ‘* Old Churches 
and Families in Virginia.”” The names all about also recall the 
old days of England: Northumberland, Westmoreland, Essex, etc., 
were no doubt called after earls of the same name. 

I hope to have opportunity at some future day to put before you 
a description of other old buildings in the region of this court- 
house. Meantime, I remain, gentlemen, yours, etc., 

T. BuckLeER GHEQUIERE. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY.? 


The author states that two principal motives induced the prepa- 
ration of this work. ‘The first was the desire to reduce what is 
supposed to be self-evident to the smallest possible amount, and 
thus to make the science more strictly logical. The second was to 
treat the theory of parallels in a way open to the least objection. 
There are other peculiarities in this treatise, among the most 
prominent of which are the postponement of definitions until the 
thing to be defined has been shown to be possible, and the substi- 
tution of the equality of fractions for the theory of proportions. 
For instance, the author objects to the ordinary definition of a 
plane as ‘‘a surface such that, if any two of its points be joined 
ss a straight line, that line will lie wholly in the surface,’’ because 
such a surface might be an impossibility. For this he substitutes 
the following: ‘If a line A B be turned round a line B A B, to 
which it is perpendicular, without changing the perpendicularity, 
the surface produced is called a plane. The line which turns is 
called the forming-line of the plane; the line round which it turns 
is called the azis of the plane; the point where they meet is called 
its centre.’? In most works upon geometry, more especially in 
descriptive geometry, lines are generated by the motion of points, 
and surfaces by the motion of lines; and the first objection raised 
by the student is, that a point having no magnitude cannot gener- 
ate any thing by its motion, and a line without breadth cannot 





1 Elements of Geometry. By G. M. Searle,C.S.P. John Wiley & Sons, pub- 
lishers, 15 Astor Place. 
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generate asurface. Our author adopts in general the word ‘ posi- 
tion; ” defines a point as ‘‘ an indivisible position,” and a line as 
‘*a position composed of all those through which a point, in 
moving, passes.’’ Yet in the very next sentence he speaks of the 
point as producing the line; in the definition of surface he uses 
the words, ‘‘ the line which forms a surface; ’’ and in the definition 
of a plane quoted above, he says the surface produced is a plane. 
These inaccuracies might be avoided by using the word trace, and 
sticking closely to the idea of position or locus. 

There is a good deal in the treatment and development of the 
subject in this treatise which is different from any of the methods 
which we see adopted in the usual text-books, and which shows 
ingenuity of development and careful study of the work of modern 
investigators, whose writings are commonly ignored by the writers 
of school manuals. We hardly think the book will find its place 
as a text-book for beginners; while, on the other hand, it may 
commend itself to those already conversant with the subject, as an 
attempt at a more logical presentation than is usual. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


THE ILLrinors STATE House. — A commission of five of the most 
prominent architects of Illinois has been appointed to examine the 
condition of the new Capitol at Springfield to ascertain whether the 
reports of its unsafe condition are well founded, 





Tue HartrorD Post Orrice. — The new Hartford Post Office was 
begun in 1873, and all that was done the first year was to lay the 
foundation. A commission of fifteen per cent was granted to the 
quarry-owners for all labor in dressing the stone, and consequently a 
large amount of unnecessary work has been done which has swelled 
the commissions to an enormous sum. The building is to be of mod- 
erate size and three stories high; with a French roof. Of these only 
two stories are up, and it is said that they have already cost $445,000, 
and it will probably take $250,000 more to finish the work. The build- 
ing of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company near by, which is larger 
than the post-office and made of better material, cost but $175,000. 





CONFEDERATE MONUMENT AT Rome, GA. — The design for a monu- 
ment which is to be erected at Rome, Ga., in memory of the Confeder- 
ate dead, was made by Mr. A. C. Bruce of Knoxville, Tenn. It is in 
the Gothic style, and consists of a die seven feet long and twelve feet 
high, supported at either end by small detached columns. The tablets 
on the two sides for the memorial inscriptions finish against the die, 
with two larger columns supporting gablets, with the word “ Valor”’ 
in raised letters, and the monogram ‘‘ L. M. A.,” above which is a 
wreath encircling the abbreviated figures ‘‘’61-65” with crossed 
swords, The monument will be erected at a cost of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. The design is to be crowned by a bronze statue of a 
private soldier. 





An AMERICAN’s Girt TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. —Mr. G. W. 
Childs, of the Philadelphia Ledger, has had erected in the new poets’ 
corner in the Abbey a memorial window to Herbert and Cowper. 
This corner, the south-western, was once the abbot’s private chapel, 
then the baptistery,-and is now the lay clerk’s vestry. The statue of 
Wordsworth was erected there twenty years ago. Dean Stanley 
resolved to make it a second poets’ corner, chiefly for sacred poets; 
and it now contains a bust of Keble and monuments to Mauriee and 
Kingsley. Mr, Childs’s window pictures George Herbert and William 
Cowper, “ representing,’ as Dean Stanley says, ‘two opposite poles 
of the English Church,— George Herbert the ‘ecclesiastical,’ and 
William Cowper the ‘evangelical’ tendency.’”? Cowper, in his well- 
known cap and gown, stands in his garden with children standing 
near him and his hares at his feet. He holds his mother’s miniature 
in his hand, and beneath are the lines from “‘ Mother’s Picture: ’? — 


“Oh that those lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
‘Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away.’” 


Herbert, in his ministerial robes, stands, surrounded by boys, on 
the porch of his church. Above, the heraldic devices of the two 
families, both of importance, are represented. 





Tue ENGLISH CHANNEL TUNNEL. — The Economist says that the 
engineers who made the geological explorations and soundings for the 
construction of the submarine tunnel between France and England 
have reported that the enterprise is perfectly practicable, as there is a 
continuous bed of chalk between the two shores, 





LIABILITY OF EMPLOYERS FOR ACCIDENTS. — Mr. Justice Brett was 
examined before the select committee of the House of Commons on 
May 15, 1877, and gave an exposition of his views as to the state of the 
law upon the matter in the following terms: Injury to workmen 
arises generally either from the intrinsic danger of the employment, or 
the work to be done, or from some defect of machinery or plant, or 
from want of skill or negligence of another workman, or from the 
negligence of the workman himself, In the first case, where. injury 
has arisen from the intrinsic nature of the employment, there is no 
remedy by law; where it arises from defects in the machinery, the 
master is not liable unless he was aware of the defect and the ser- 
vant was not. In the case of want of skill, or negligence, whether by 
the workman himself or his fellow-workmen, there is no liability on the 
part of the master. Mr. Justice Brett submitted his opinion that the 
exception of the master’s liability in respect of accidents arising 
through the negligence of one workman to another was founded upon 
& wrong application of the principle of implied contract. 





A Fossit Icurnyosaurvs. — Lately a block of Derbyshire marble 
was sawn into slabs at the Pelican Marble Works, Derby. Upon re- 
moving them from under the saw it was found that a fossil ichthyosau- 
rus had been cut through. The head was quite perfect, but it was a 
little shorn of its tail. 

EGuisE pu Sacré Caur. — Of the seventy-nine holes, measuring 
about one hundred and twenty feet in depth, that must be dug in order 
to receive the masonry piers which are to support the new national 
church of the Sacré Coeur at Paris, fifty-four are nearly finished. From 
these pits have been excavated more than 88,000 cubic feet of material. 
As soon as this excavation is finished and the piers are built, work will 
begin upon the immense retaining-wall, eighteen or twenty feet in 
height, which is to surround the building. 





THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS. — On the 30th of the last month, 
the anniversary of his murder, was dedicated at Paris the statue of 
Monseigneur Darboy, archbishop of Paris, the third of the archbishops 
of Paris who have lost their lives while seeking to quell a revolution 
in its incipient stages. The statue, which is the work of M, Bonas- 
sieux, represents the archbishop leaning against the wall of the 
prison where he was killed, at the moment when he received the fire 
of the Communists. 





THE Porosity or GuAss. — Professor Quincke, of Heidelberg, has 
made many experiments to determine whether gases can penetrate 
the pores of glass. A pressure of one hundred and twenty atmos- 
pheres has been found incapable of forcing a perceptible quantity of 
carbonic acid or hydrogen gas through a glass wall one and one-half 
millimétres thick, during a period of seventeen years. No loss of 
weight was perceptible. 





Tue VicisstrupEs oF St. Sopu1aA.— Twice the temple of St. 
Sophia was destroyed by fire, and twice rebuilt; twice the great dome 
fell; and twice it was restored. At the capture of Constantinople it 
was desecrated by the slaughter of those who had sought sanctuary 
there. The sultans. have despoiled it of its pictorial beauty; have 
added minarets and abutments to support the tottering south-east 
wall; have caused the rich frescoes to be plastered over with a yel- 
lowish substance; have chipped away wherever it was possible, the 
carved symbol of the cross; have hung great disks graven with the 
names of the four companions of the Prophet over the seraphims 
under the dome, with their slender wings crossed above and below 
them ; and beneath the cupola have inscribed in fantastic and beautiful 
characters a line from the Koran: “God is the light of the heavens 
and of the earth.”’ 





LEONARDO DA‘VINcr’s “ LAST SUPPER.’’—M. Viollet-le-Duc writes 
from Milan to the Journal des Debats; ‘‘ I have been distressed at my 
visit to Sante Maria delle Grazie to see the fresco of Leonardo da Vinci, 
of ‘ The Last Supper,’ completely disfigured by restorations. The three 
apostles at the end of the table, to the right of Christ, have been en- 
tirely repainted. And then this fine painting is in its last stage of 
decay. The wall is incurably damp, and the plaster flakes off in small 
pieces, which gradually become larger. It is many years since I saw 
the Cenacolo, but from what remains, it appears to me that Mor- 
ghens’s engraving is singularly wanting in the greatness, action, and 
expression of the original.” . 





An ANcrent CALENDAR. — In digging near Ceri, Rome, there has 
been discovered a superb marble fragment of an ancient Roman cal- 
endar, containing the second half of the first five months of the year. 
Beside the usual indications of days, feasts, and the different games, 
there is a list of the principal solemnities. Some of these last are 
quite new; others confirm conjectures which have been made by 
learned men on less certain indications. The most recent date which 
can be read is that of the dedication of the Altar of Peace by Augus- 
tus, in the 745th year of Rome. 


Tae LAND oF Mrp1an. —A correspondent of the Times, writing 
from Alexandria, informs the public that Capt. Burton, the African 
traveller, has made a “ find’’ of unusual interest. At the request of 
the Khedive, he has visited the “‘land of Midian,’’ the desolate region 
on the eastern side of the Gulf of Akabah, the easternmost of the two 
long and narrow estuaries in which the Red Sea ends. 

Accompanied by M. George Marie, a French engineer, Capt. Burton 
landed in Midian on 2d April; and in an exploration of some weeks, 
explored a region full of ruined towns built of solid masonry, with 
made roads, aqueducts five miles long, artificial lakes, and massive 
fortresses, all marking a wealthy and powerful people. Their wealth 
was based on mining operations; and Capt. Burton reports the exist- 
ence of gold, silver, tin, antimony, and turquoise mines, The 
auriferous region is extensive; indeed, the discoverer believes he has 
opened up a California; and the Khedive proposes to have the country 
worked by European capitalists. 

It will be remembered that in the Bible Midian is always described 
as a land full of metals, especially gold, silver, and lead, It is more 
than probable that Solomon’s Ophir was situated there, as the small 
ships in which he imported gold, ivory, and peacocks, were launched 
at the head of the Red Sea. Midian is part of the Egyptian vice- 
royalty. 





Tue DANGER OF DRAINING INTO THE SEA. — Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., 
at a recent meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers of England 
said that “‘ were the whole of the sewage to be discharged into the 
sea, the supply of fixed nitrogen could not stand the drain very long. 
If, then, the community continued to waste the supply of available 
nitrogen, the time might come when there would be neither bread 
nor beef—and not even gunpowder.’’ On the other hand, Mr. 
Bazalgette at the same meeting spoke of the sea ‘‘as affording the 
most economical and efficient means of dealing with sewage.” 
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